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ABSTRACT 

The close scrutiny of literature study and how 
literature is currently taught and learned reveals major findings in 
four crucial areas of educational concern: critical thinking, 
cultural diversity, assessment of achievement, and at-risk students. 
Currently, literature instruction is focused on information 
retrieval, and remains unconcerned with critical thinking skills. 
However, students must be taught how to foster literary understanding 
and interpretation, and numerous methods of attaining such 
interpretive and critical skills can aid the teacher in doing this. 
Concerning cultural diversity, currently literature instruction is 
largely monolithic and traditional. Essentially, there is no need to 
return to a traditional canon, since literary instruction has never 
left the tradition. Thus, the canon still needs to be broadened at 
the elementary and secondary levels. One promising technique is to 
tap the low-art world of mass culture and media, the main cultural 
world of today's youth. Concerning testing and assessment, findings 
indicate that teachers remain fact-centered. Various models of 
assessment, including portfolios, are promising. Finally, at-risk 
students afford special concerns, but various studies suggest strong 
implications for improving instruction for these students. In sum, 
these studies indicate the great need to reinvigorate literature 
instruction at all levels. (HB) 
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he students in six upstate New 
York elementary schools were 
neither better nor worse than 
those in other el-^.mentary 
schools around the country. 
Some students, however, were 
better readers than others. When they'd 
finished answering their textbook ques- 
tions, those better readers used their inde- 
pendent reading time to steam through lots 
of good literature. 

The poorer readers weren't so lucky. 
They were less likely to do independent 
reading because it takes them longer to do 
their other work, says Sean Walmsley, a 
project director for the National Research 
Center on Literature Teaching and Learn- 
ing (Literature Center). Poorer readers have 
less time to read full-length books and 
teachers neer them toward easier books, 
Walmsley found. The bottom line: teach- 
ers think of literature as what you do after 
you learn to read, not as something to help 
you learn to read, Walmsley's research 
tells US- 
Alan Purves. co-director of the Litera- 
ture Center, is not surprised. He has found 
much the same thing at the high school 
level. 'The literature curriculum in schools 
is the Rodney Dangerfield of curriculum," 
Purves asserts. "It gets no respect." 

Recent bestselling books by E.D. 
Hirsch (Cultural Literacy, 1 987) and Alan 
Bloom (FAe Closingof the American Mind. 
1987) argue that literature deserves our 
highest respect. As Hirsch argues, litera- 
ture promotes ''cultural literacy." But it 
does even more than that. Literature study 
can promote the kind of critical thinking 



and "skilled intelligence" demanded by 
the authors of A Nation at Risk (National 
Commission on Excellence in Education, 
1983). Literature study can also address 
^'the ability to reason, solve problems, ap- 
ply knowledge, and write and communi- 
cate effectively," one of the National Goals 
for Education adopted by the National 
Governors' Association (1990). 

Literature Center studies and activi- 
ties confront this central issue of critical 
thinking in literature teaching and learn- 
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ing. Yet, literature study has more to con- 
tribute to our understanding and improve- 
ment of education. The study of literature 
also addresses other fundamental educa- 
tional concerns that face the country today: 
cultural diversity, assessment of national 
achievement, and students at risk of fail- 
ing. Literature Center work has addressed 
all of these concerns in its studies of cur- 
rent practices and its explorations of new 
approaches. 



This report will trace the Center's 
major findings in these four crucial areas 
of concern: critical thinking, cultural di- 
versity, assessment of achievement, and 
at-risk students. Within each area, we will 
discuss the Center's studies that define 
current practice in the teaching of litera- 
ture, as weii as the Center's work to foster 
new approaches to teaching and learning. 
We begin with the issue of critical think- 
ing. 

Critical Thinking 

Currently, literature instruction in 
schools is an exercise in information re- 
trieval, if even that. At the elementary 
level, it is at best haphazard, as Walm- 
sley's findings suggest. Anne McGill- 
Franzen's study of pre-kindergarten pro- 
grams found that opportunities to listen to 
literature or to explore reading and writing 
of any kind were in short supply across a 
range of programs — Head Start programs, 
public schools, parent cooperatives, or 
religiously affiliated nursery schools. 
Depending on the program, children spent 
as little as 1 5 minutes to as much as an hour 
in sharing and telling about books, 
storytelling, writmg, or learning about print. 
Although these results are preliminary, 
one implication is clear: Many pre-K pro- 
grams need to provide more access to books. 

When children move into elementary 
school, the picture char»ges concerning 
reading, but doesn't change concerning 
literature and critical thinking. Literature 
is treated as an "extra" after the main work 
of "reading." There is too much emphasis 

Continued on page 2 
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on facts and "right answers," with little 
attention on how to interpret those facts. 
As Richard AUington's 
work for the Center has 
shown, the resuh has 
been growth in "basic 
literacy," at the expense 
of "thoughtfulness"— 
the kind of critical think- 
ing that the National 
Governors' Council is 
seeking. 

High school in- 
struction of literature 
tends to be more of the 
same. Center director 
Arthur Applebee's sur- 
vey of public, indepen- 
dent, and Catholic 
schools — the first such 
survey in 25 years — 
found that literature instruction empha- 
sizes recall of information from the litera- 
ture studied. For example, an average of 
65% of the questions in widely used text- 
books assume there is one right answer. 
Such emphases turn literature from a pro- 
cess of interpretation — a process of criti- 
cal thinking — into a game of guessing what 
the teacher wants. 

But anyone who has cried at a movie, 
gasped at a play, or lost themselves in a 
novel knows that there is more to literature 
than facts and information. When we read 
literature, "horizons of possibilities" open 
up before us, as Center co-director Judith 
Langer's work has shown. We interpret 
literature. And that experience of inter- 
preting is a kind of knowing just as valu- 
able as the remembering of facts. Re- 
searchers have shown that practitioners as 
diverse as doctors, lawyers, mechanics, 
and moral philosophers all use storytelling 
and interpretation to solve complex prob- 
lems. 

Thi s interpreting is at the heart of what 
Langer calls "literary understanding," a 
way of thinking that acknowledges the 
horizons of possibilities we experience 
when we read literature. Her research has 
shown that literary understanding differs 
from understanding in fields such as sci- 
ence or history and that students intuitively 
use literary ways of uauerstanding, even in 
science and history classes. Langer's work 
in this area has led directly to a change in 
the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) framework for evaluat- 
ing reading comprehension on the 1992 
and 1994 Assessments. 

Moreover, Langer's further work for 
the Center has shown that literary under- 
Q standing can be supported and encouraged 
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by teachers. Working with teachers of all 
grade levels, Langer is developing princi- 
ples of instruction for literature teachers. 

These guidelines for 
instruction will pro- 
vide teacfc 2rs with 
more effective ways 
to structure lessons . 
For example, these 
guidelines will help 
teachers close 1 ;s- 
sons without ne»' es- 
sarily providing 
closure. Since our 
imderstanding of a 
work of literature is 
always growing to- 
ward those horizons 
of possibilities, the 
end of a lesson is 
more a matter of 
"stock-taking" than of closing off further 
thought, Langer argues. 

Ultimately, work like Langer's will 
help to define ways that teachers can help 
students achieve the critical thinking that 
interpreting a piece of literature can exer- 
cise. Suzanne Miller' s work for the Center 
has shown that students do learn a kind of 
dialectical reasoning from discussions of 
literature in their English classes. At the 
same time, 
Lil Brannon 
has been 
helping 
groups of 
teachers at 
the Center 
become 
"reflective 
practi- 
tioners," 
who ana- 
lyze their 
own teach- 
ing as partof 
an ongoing 
process of 
rethinking 
how they 
teach. The 
continuing 
challenge 

for the collaborating scholars and teachers 
at the Center is to show others how to 
create the kind of classroom climate where 
critical reasoning can flourish. 

Cultural Diversity 

Throughout the twentieth century, 
America has prided itself on its wealth of 
cultural diversity. Lately, that pride has 
been tested as cultural groups vie for re- 
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sources. Recently, the National Governors' 
Association has listed the broadening of 
students' understanding of cultural diver- 
sity as one of its goals for education. The 
literature curriculum can contribute signifi- 
cantly to that goal. 

Currently, literature instruction in 
schools is a remarkably traditional and 
monolithic enterprise, despite pleas like 
E.D. Hirsch's to return to a traditional 
curriculum. In his national survey, 
Applebee found there is little reason to 
"return" to a traditional curriculum. It has 
never left. The traditions tapped by the 
books students read in English classes have 
changed little since the turn of the century. 
Of the top ten required texts in public, 
catholic, or independent schools, all but 
one were the work of white, male, Anglo- 
Saxon authors. The most frequently re- 
quired authors among all schools were 
Shakespeare, Steinbeck, and Dickens. 

But how does this traditional curricu- 
lum serve the diverse needs of a 
multicultural nation? Literature Center 
studies suggest that most English programs 
work best for college-bound, primarily 
white, middle-class students — the ones 
whose culture is most clearly represented 
in the books read in schools. Yet, evidence 
from past National Assessments shows 
that students are more 
likely to be 
knowledgeable about 
the literature and cul- 
ture of their own ra- 
cial and ethnic groups. 
African- American 
students, for example, 
do less wel 1 overall on 
the NAEP than do 
their White peers. But 
they do better than 
Whites on questions 
dealing with literature 
by or about African 
Americans. 

Historically, lit- 
erature in the schools 
has played a central 
role in discussions of 
cultural assimilation 
and cultural differen- 
tiation. The choices of America's early 
educators were clear: the role of literature 
was to reduce diversity and promote com- 
mon values and a conunon culture. Litera- 
ture, they believed, had the power to shape 
values and beliefs. Most recently, this same 
belief in the power of Hteraturc has led to 

Continued on page 4 
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a different line of argument. The tradi- 
tional canon of required texts needs to be 
broadened to reflect the diverse cultural 
traditions that have found their place within 
the nation. 

A Center study directed by James 
Collins dramatizes this point. Focusing on 
a Puerto Rican community within an in- 
dustrial New York town, Collins is inves- 
ti gating the di vi sion between an older popu- 
lation of settled immigrants and a younger 
population of Puerto Ricans. The tension 
between the communities is reflected in 
discussions about the school curriculum. 
Collins sees a clear implication for the 
literature curriculum: choices about litera- 
ture are not neutral and have to be seen in 
the context of other cultural concerns. 

The "cultural diversity" of the 
literature curriculum is reflected 
in issues involving the use of mass 
media in the English classroom. 
As we've seen, the literature curric- 
ulum has concentrated largely on 
the "classics" of the British- Ameri- 
can tradition in literature. Some 
have called this a "high art" ap- 
proach to literature. But students 
live in the low-art world of mass 
media, a culture many of them 
understand well. How can English 
teachers tap that kno%vledge? 

Glenn Hudak' s proj ect for the 
Center tackles this issue. Working 
with boys and girls in suburban 
high schools, Hudak is investigat- 
ing the relationship between the 
literature students read in class 
and the popular media they "live" 
outside of class. His initial find- 
ings suggest that students read 
popular media differently than they 
do school literature. They let popular me- 
dia speak to them in ways that the tradi- 
tional curriculum doesn't, Hudak is find- 
ing. His study goes to the heart of ways 
teachers can move from what students al- 
ready know to what they need to learn in 
school. 

The Literature Center ' s work suggests 
that careful rethinking of the content of the 
literature curriculum is still to come. One 
clear implication of both the Center's sur- 
veys and the National Assessment data is 
that questions of literary understanding 
and curriculum are inextricably bound up 
with questions of testing. And it is to test- 
ing we now turn. 

Assessment 

Recent calls for educational reform 
and improvement have increasingly fo- 
used on national agendas. The recent 



National Governors' Association's report 
(1990) and the Carnegie Institute's A Na- 
tion at Risk (1983) are the most familiar 
examples. 

The Literature Center has focused a 
series of studies on literatiu-e testing as it 
currently is employed and as it might be 
improved. In addition, several other Cen- 
ter projects touch on questions of testing 
and assessment. For example, Richard 
Allington's work with elementary school 
teachers and students has convinced him 
that literature instruction in elementary 
schools is a haphazard, district-by-district 
affair. He advocates a national effort to 
produce "thoughtful" schools, just as the 
national government did with "basic lit- 
eracy." According to Allington, it is time 
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to move beyond the 25 years of systematic 
testing of "basic literacy." Such a shift to 
"thoughtfulness" will require conscious 
effort. Peter Johnston's research for the 
Center found that teachers' grading tends 
to perpetuate the "factual" view of litera- 
ture. 

At the secondary school level, Alan 
Purves similarly found that most literature 
testing focuses on a low level of comprehen- 
sion — facts about plot, character, or theme. 
Purves and his colleagues analyzed stan- 
dardized tests, commercial tests, and school 
district tests of literature achievement. Their 
conclusion is that literature is treated as a 
subset of reading, focusing on low-level 
comprehension. Moreover, Purves found 
that no attention was paid to the aesthetic 
or "cultural" aspects of literature. Students 
know this well. Purves questioned stu- 



dents about how they prepare for literature 
tests. The answer: they read Cliff Notes to 
memorize plot facts for the most prevalent 
kind of test — multiple choice questions. 

Faced with this dismal assessment, 
. Purves and colleagues have spent two years 
designing alternative testing packages. 
These tests seek to measure a host of ac- 
tivities associated with literature learning. 
For example, they measure students' 
knowledge of a text, as well as their ability 
to write about it. They also attempt to 
measure students' preferences, including 
aesthetic judgments of specific texts. This 
work reminds us that to really test liter- 
ature learning, we have to ask students a 
variety of questions in a variety of formats. 
For many teachers, literature learning 
is tested through essay writing. One 
promising approach to essay evalu- 
ation is "portfolio assessment," in 
which teachers collect a range of 
student work for evaluation. A Lit- 
erature Center survey of teachers 
who use portfolios suggests that the 
technique is something of a band- 
wagon approach that hasn't quite 
arrived. The idea of portfolios is 
hopeful, however, largely because 
it broadens our notions of student 
achievement. But schools need to 
think carefully about what to collect 
and how to evaluate it. 

Much of the Center's work on 
testing has been carried out at the 
state level of education. Textbooks 
and state assessments are beginning 
to change. These literature testing 
changes, coupled with the Center's 
efforts in modifying NAEP proce- 
dures, contribute to the Center's 
considerable efforts at improving 
student achievement on a national level. 

At-Risk Students 

No discussion of national student 
achievement can be complete without dis- 
cussing "at-risk" students. Largely drawn 
from groups of lowe* socio-economic sta- 
tus (SES), these students are the ones at 
greatest risk to drop out of school or achieve 
the least academically. Several Literature 
Center studies address the concerns of these 
students. 

Taken together, the Center's studies 
paint a worrisome picture for at-risk stu- 
dents. Anne McGill-Franzen found great 
discrepancy in literacy expectations for 
lower SES students in government-spon- 
sored pre-K programs. Scan Walmsley 
found that poorer readers, many of whom 
Continued on page 5 
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are poor themselves, get less instruction in 
literature. AUington found that children in 
schools from poor neighborhoods are much 
more likely to have limited access to books 
in their homes, communities, and schools. 
Applebee found that in secondary schools, 
at-risk students get a watered-down cur- 
riculum. 

A few Center studies offer some prom- 
ise to these students. Langer's studies sug- 
gest that when exposed to thought-provok- 
ing literature instruction, traditionally at- 
risk students can and do participate effec- 
tively with their classmates in rich discus- 
sions of literature. Walmsley studied a 
group of students in a classroom filled with 
literature instruction. In that program, 
where lots of literature was available to 
every student, differences in the amount of 
reading done by good and poor readers 
disappeared. This study has great implica- 
tions for improved instruction. If we be- 
lieve that wide reading builds better read- 
ers, then programs that provide lots of 
literature are clearly beneficial. 

These findings about the nation ' s most 
fragile students underline the iu*gent need 
to reinvigorate literature instruction at all 
levels. As we have said, literature instruc- 
tion, curriculum, and testing currently work 
well for only a portion of oiu* population: 
The college-bound, the white, and the sub- 
urban. But literature instruction has more 
to offer all the students of oiu* society. By 
investigating new approaches to instruc- 
tion, curriculum, and testing, the Litera- 
ture Center is leading that national effort at 
reform. ▼ 

For further information on Literature Cen- 
ter activities, contact: 
Kate Blossom 
Assistant Director/Outreach 
National Research Center on 
Literature Teaching and Learning 
School of Education 
University at Albany, SUNY 
1400 Washington Avenue 
Albany, NY 12222 
(518-442-5171) 



'Robert Burroughs, a fonner high 
school English teacher, is a staff member 
at the National Research Center on Litera- 
ture Teaching and Learning and a freelance 
writer specializing in education topics. 
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